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lute and universal with their own concrete and par-
ticular, while the Outs, in exposing this ideological
pretension, will tend toward a relative dualism which
denies or ignores absolutes altogether. This is dan-
gerous. The statement, "Man is a fallen creature with
a natural bias to do evil," and the statement, "Men are
good by nature and made bad by society/' are both
presuppositions, but it is not an academic question to
which one we give assent. If, as I do, you assent to the
first, your art and politics will be very different from
what they will be if you assent, like Rousseau or Whit-
man, to the second.

The history of art and esthetic criticism is an excel-
lent field for the study of these difficulties. In the first
place, since the breakdown of patronage in the eight-
eenth century, the artist has been the extreme case of
the free individual, the one for whom, more than for
any other, society has become open and untraditional;
and in the second place, since art by its nature is a
shared, a catholic, activity, he is the first to feel the con-
sequences of a lack of common beliefs, and the first to
seek a common basis for human unity.

The Renaissance broke the subordination of all other
intellectual fields to that of theology, and assumed the
autonomy of each. The artists of the Renaissance
sought canons of esthetic judgment which should be
independent and self-supporting, and believed that
they had found them in the classics, forgetting that the